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Tales of an American Landlord, containi 
Sketches of Life South of the Potomac.— 
New-York, 1824, 

[ Concluded from page 73. ] 

Mrs. Belcour was a widow lady of for- 
tune and fashion, who, with two lovely 
daughters, was on her way to her friends 
in New-York, where she had been a dis- 
tinguished belle till! she was married to 
the grandson of William Belton, Esq. of 
Our heroines, therefore, are enti- 
tled to the highest rank; for according to 
the heraldry of our author, “ the descen- 
dants of a rich southern planter, married 
to a Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore Belle, shall be held honourable 
in the first degree.” This family, accord- 
ing tothe custom of many southern fami- 








lies, discontented with their houses, left | 


Rose- Mount, their paternal seat, combin- 
ing every comfort and every luxury, to 
find happiness in the desagremens of a te- 
dious journey over bad roads, with bad ac- 
commodations, in hot weather. But it was 
a jaunt of pleasure, which we all know 
does not always mean a pleasant jaunt. 
Our party set off with bright prospects, 
and high expectations; but many mishaps 
overtake them, and our readers also over- 
take them at their past stage. After be- 
ing caught in a thunder-storm, one of their 
horses killed by the lightning, and the 
carriage somewhat shattered, but which 
the above named Joe Nailor, (one of those 
ingenious idlers, or busy-bodies about inns, 
ever ready for a job, or for mischief) had 
contrived to put in travelling order again, 
they are in turn, at their several stop- 
pings, exhorted by Methodists, harangued 
by Quakers, and (a less evil to our high. 
spirited, ambitious, lady-mothers) near 
being robbed by one of their own servants 
in conjunction with the same Joe Nailor, 
and were at length forced to acknowledge 
the obligation of protection more than 
once to a poor minister of the Church.— 
The young ladies were beautiful, and fair 
—in mind as well as in person, and dispo- 
sed to appreciate merit wherever found, 
even under a broad-brimmed hat, and a 
drab-colored or black coat, especially 
when worn by handsome, agreeable men. 
In short, they had good sense and candor. 
The ruling fear of the mother, who like 


| did establishments for her daughters, was 
that they should become Methodists, and 
marry preachers; and alsolike many other 
good mothers, by her ill-timed severity 
| and mismanagement, she did much toward 
driving them into the very evils she so of- 
ten deprecated. She had many excellen- 
cies, she loved her daughters, but family 
and fashion were with her all in_all. 

A few days of accidents, of inconve- 
nience, and of cross purposes, served com- 
pletely to wean our party of travelling and 


from both by turning off to visit, on his 
plantation, an old relation, Colonel Hope- 
‘well. Here our author takes occasion to 
give an exhibition of Virginia character 
| and manners; a great deal of hospitality, 
| a great deal of good humour, a great deal 
of every thing, without a very great deal 
of attention to arrangement in any thing. 





| And here, too, very unexpectedly, are all 
the New-York cousins, also named Hope- 
well, arrived before them. ‘These dash- 
ing New-Yorkers had brought in their 
train, an English Baronet and an English 
Coxcomb, besides their brother, a New- 
|York dandy. What a scene was here! 
, what an opportunity for a proud, fond mo- 
ther to show her skill in mancuvring, 
what a triumph for her who should win 
the coronet! The scene was all excite- 
ment, all gaiety. The nobleman was tru- 
ly noble in spirit as in name. He saw 


at least one of our heroines; whilst Mr. 
De Vapour was forced to allow that “ it 
| was all fine, very fine ’pon honor.” But 
we must introduce the gentleman in char- 
acter. 


‘¢ Who has not experienced some few, short, 
colden moments—when the genial flower of our 
feelings warms the heart with benignity, and en- 
dues it with such a peculiar capacity for receiv- 
ing pleasure, that the tide of our affections over- 
flow our accustomed limits, and all we love 
seems lovelier! The charms of inanimate na- 
| ture are heightened to the ear and to the eye; 
the murmurs of the passing gale breathe softer 
and sweeter, and the loveliest flower of the val- 
ley blooms more fragrant and more fair!” 

“Such was the state of Lord Umberdale’s 
mind as he approached an open window, from 
whence the sun was seen making a glorious set, 
and giving, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
the promise of a goodly day the morrow.” 

*‘ Miss Belcour, said. he, leading Maria to, the 
window, for the company were walking about 
the room in accustomed sociability ; Miss Bel- 
_cour—I ifever before knew what was dueto Co- 








many other good mothers aimed at splen- 
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of each other; and they sought refuge, 


|much to admire, and was captivated with || 





->—_, 


/no, never did I behold objects so grand, so beau- 
| tiful, so lovely ‘” 

«* As he pronounced the last word, his eye rest- 
ed on an object not altogether so distant as the 
sun—and the blush which that look and expres- 
sion called up, was as beautiful according to 
Lord Umberdale’s notion, as his rising or his 
setting beams ;—but his lordship knew too well 
what was due to Miss Belcour, to suffer her con- 
fusion an instant.” 

“ De Vapour, said he, taking his arm as he 

assed, look at that. Can you believe yon bril- 
iant luminary, as he sits in his western tent, and 
leaves, as he retires, all ether in a blaze—can 
you believe it is the same puny, little orb that 
shines out in England, whenever our mists and 
fogs will give him a chance?” 

‘‘There had probably never been a moment 
in Mr. De Vapour’s life, until the precise instant 
when this question was addressed to him, in 
which he would not have fired at the assertion, 
—-that the sun belonging to the tight little island 
was not bigger, and did not shine brighter on that 
favoured spot, than on any other clime or coun- 
try in the universal world.” 

‘* The matter was, he was at the moment ta 
king a bird’s-eye view of an immense field of 
wheat, now ripe unto harvest; nor did the cor- 
responding length of the reaper train, retiring 
from the labours of the day, escape his notice. 
This is no time, thought he, to be quarrelling 
with the sun that shines on such good things as 
| are to be seen round Hopewell Hall, and he an- 
_swered with an air meant to be wonderfully gra- 
cious, that it was a prodigious fine country— 
| prodigious fine country indeed !”” 


Miss Belcour here exchanged a smile 
| with Lord Umberdale at the expense of 
‘his countryman, while she paid him a 
compliment on his own sensibility to the 
beauties of her country. 








| * Miss Belcour, he replied, as he again turned 
to the window, I fear you will think mean en- 
| thusiast, but I cannot behold the beauty and 
_grandeut of this new world without the deepest 
}emotion; and though I know there are many 
|of my countrymen who consider the feeling as 
_overstrained, yet believe me Miss Belcour, it is 
‘that of the purest patriotism. Yes, I view you 
‘as anation, by whom we are, not at some fu- 
ture time to be rivalled, if not surpassed, but 
rather as a nation by whom our religion, laws, 
literature, customs,manners,and refinements, are 
to be perpetuated and extended over regions so 
‘unbounded that the mind of man cannot yet 
grasp their limits.” 
|~ « You make me feel quite proud of my coun- 
‘try, my lord, said Maria, and I assure you I am 
doubly anxious it should make a good appear- 
‘ance in eyes so friendly. But we are a young, 
i very young people, my lord, and you must make 
/us great allowances.” 

‘Lord Umberdale made no common place 
compliment, but proceeded—is it not strange, 
that possessing as we do, ene common ancest 
and origin—speaking the same language, and’ 
refined as we are by-the same streams of intellec-. 
tual pleasure—we English should -be ignorant 





} lumbus for discovering such a world as yours— 





ofa state of society so much like our own, that 
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while enjoying its delightful association, we lose 
the recollection that the Atlantic rolls between 
it and the white cliffs of Albion.” 

“ This is flattering indeed, my lord, said Ma- 
ria, as with a pleased and inquiring glance she 
endeavored to ascertain by whom this polite ef- 
fusion of the noble stranger’s. sentiments was 
heard.” 

“Tam above flattery on a subjeet so interest- 
ing, he said, with an air of kind, though serious 
cordiality. My countrymen may affect to dis- 
parage the style and manner of living, yet I do 
assert, withont the fear of contradiction, that in 


no spot on the habitable globe can the natives of | 


Great Britain or Ireland forget they are not at 
home, except in the United States of America. 
We are, and we must ever be, one people, Miss 
Belcour, so long as we share with you our Mil- 
tons, our Shakspeares, our Drydens, our Popes, 
our Thompsons.”’ 

“ Maria was about to attempt a due accep- 
tance of this animated panegyric on her coun- 
try, when as she lifted her eyes towards him, she 
perceived that his countenance had assumed a 
deep though pleasing appearance of solemnity, 
and he added,” 

*‘ Above all, Miss Belcour, do we not read the 
same bible; and does not the faith, the church, 
and to a great extent the form of worship of the 
Cranmers, the Bidleys, the Latimers, belong 
equally to you and us?” 

“ Thank you, my lord, said Maria, with un- 
affected fervour, (for the serious import of his 
last observation had inspired her witha respect 
for his character and sentiments which banished 
reserve,) I thank you for rendering usa measure 
of justice which we have not always received. 
Our manners have been greatly misrepresented 
in England.’ 

“‘ Misrepresented! said Lord Umberdale, 
warmly, they have been vilely calumniated.”’ 

“They have indeed, replied Maria, and a 
by-stander must have smiled, (delightedly how- 
ever) at the kindling glow of patrietism with 
which her beautiful features were lighted up.” 

“ The generality of travellers, she proceeded 
to say, who visit our country, come to see anew 
world. They have no wish to observe cities and 
cultivated fields; but pass directly to the fron- 
tier settlements, and most unjustly and unfairly 
give to their countrymen, on their return home, 
a picture of American manners, as strange to us 
as itis to them.”’ 

*‘ Nor are your writers entirely guiltless, said 
Lord Umberdale. I am fully aware that as yet 
the brightest talents in the country have been 
employed in matters of higher import; yet from 
your poets and novelists we might have gained 
something, had not they, like the English trav- 
ellers you mention, almost without exception, 
hied to the woods or the camp. They have not 
as yel, taken usto your DRAWING ROOMS.”’ 


This lengthy extract must serve at 
once as a specimen of our author’s style, 
and of the characters with which he has 
todo. There appears, at first, something 
of egotism in thus praising ourselves: But 
we haye all of us heard the same, or sim- 
ilar remarks, again, and again, from the 
lips of well-bred English travellers; and 
it seems but justice to them to notice them, 
—while it is no very great departure from 
modesty in us. 

We forbear to take the reader through 
the whole history of the few weeks of 
pleasure at Hopewell Hall. He can ima- 
gine a succession of dinners, huoting par- 


























ties, balls a la champétre, and if he please, 
barbecues, with various tete a tete court- 
ships, and consequent jealousies, and ri- 
valries, till the whole party, tired of mere 
amusement, and ready for change, return 
to Rosemount, whence with Mrs. Belcour 
and his daughters, he so lately set off with 
a far different destination, But what will 
be his surprise when he is informed, that 
after all the plans for that purpose, all the 
little maternal manceuvres, all his lord- 
ship’s admiration of the beautiful and sen- 
sible Maria, Lord Umberdale does not car- 
ry home an American wife, and that Miss 
Eliza Belcour does marry a Methodist! 

There are several episodes in the work, 
in one of which, going a little backward 
in chronology, we are made acquainted, 
amusingly enough, with the great hero of 
the present day, the Marquis Lafayette. 
It seems that a party of females (the men 
were all in the field, had sought refuge in 
the house of “aunt Betsey,” situated in a 
retired valley, but which “ proved to be 
in the very line of the American army’s 
march, and the British were pressing 
warmly én their heels.” 

“My removal until the following morn- 
ing was deemed, however, inexpedient, 
and as the young females, for of such the 
party was chiefly composed, were sitting 
round the dimly lighted, and every way 
uncomfortable room, the sudden rush of 
horses’ feet was heard. The party halted 
at the door, and ere the terrified and 
screaming damsels could escape from their 
seats, amid the jingling of spurs, the hea- 
vy tramp of horsemen’s boots, the trund- 
ling of swords, and words of menage to 
the horses, an officer entered, and request- 
ed in a polite manner, that accommoda- 
tions for the night might be provided for 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

“The terror of the British gave instant 
place to the most awful curiosity to see 
the great friend of America; and even the 
lively sallies and fine compliments of an 
elegant young Frenchman, who had imme- 
diately followed the officer, could not sub- 
due their ardent impatience to see him 
enter. He had amused them greatiy by 
his answers to their inquiries, what sort 
of a thing was a marquis,—when (in the 
midst of a keen encounter of wits between 
him and the young lady,”~-to make the 
story short,) an officer stepped up and 
addressed him as my Lord Marquis! It 
was long befure Miss Bell ceased her ex- 
clamations of surprise, terror, and delight, 
at the idea of the freedom she had used 
with the great Marquis. 

In the other episodes are two incognita, 
who are very important personages in the 
dramfma, having found means, by Lappy ac- 
cident, to captivate our two heroines, mau- 


Methodiste and «ll unfashionable people. 
Lord Arley, the brother of Lord Umber- 
dale,a reformed prodigal, who appears 
throughout an obscure but mysterious in- 
dividual witha feigned name, becomes the 
husband of Miss Belcour; and George 
Berkly, Esq. of Berkley Park, the young 
Methodist, is the choice of Miss Eliza Bel- 
cour. ‘The young ladies are deservedly 
very happy brides, notwithstanding the 
failure of their mother’s ambitious pro- 
jects, and their husband’s orthodoxy. It 
is unusual to pass over the heroes of a tale 
with so little ceremony ; but it is after their 
own manner, and they must excuse us 
while we pass on to the arrangement of 
the rest of the party. Mr. De Vapour 
becomes the worthy husband of one of 
the New-York Miss Hopewells, while a 
Virginia squire takes for better or worse, 
(we should hope the former) the other. 
° Thus they are comfortably disposed of; 
but there are yet some of the young peo- 
ple unprovided for, which we think an un. 
pardonable omission in the author, (no 
doubt our young readers will agree with 
us,) and feel it our bounden duty, being 
fond of match-making, to find a remedy. 
There is a mad Poet (what Poet in love is 
not mad?) in love with Miss Mary (Vir- 
ginia) Hopewell, and we make no scruple 
to have them married forthwith, not doubt- 
ing that he will become a very reasonable 
husband; matrimony being, though some- 
times the very expression of madness, the 
very best specific for its cure. 

We assert (with true republican inde- 





pendence) that the book, though of not a 
‘very high character, has merit, is quite 
amusing, and to a considerable degree, 
creditable to the author, who ever he may 
be,——-even though an American. 

We would advise our countrymen to 
drop the adverb illy, (frequently used by 
our Jmerican landlord,) as it has no very 
legitimate authority. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

As I have no doubt your valuable paper 
finds its way to the city of New-York,— 
you will confer a favour ov me by insert- 
ing the following article. 

Shortly after the publication of my Es- 
say on Planetary Motion, which appeared 
in the Literary Gazette last April, I sub- 
mitted a copy of the same for the consid- 
eration of the learned of New-York; and, 
to my astonishment, received for answer, 
that much of the matter of my researches 
had already been laid before the public, 
by a Doctor Young of that city; and was 
referred to a work entitled the Medical 
Repository, for a review of the same. Pre- 
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I do declare I knew nothing of Dr. Young, 
or his production. 

After some search, | found the work to 
which I was referred in the Cincinnati 
Library; and,,although I have examined 
it carefully, I have not been able to dis- 
cover the truth of the assertion made by 
the learned gentleman: on the contrary, 
he might with as much propriety have 
stated that much of the matter of my re- 
searches was involved in those of Doctor 
Gale, of New-York. A book, bearing the 
name of this gentleman, was put into my 
hands after I had prepared my Essay for 
the press. Upon examining the work, I 
found the author proposed to cure all man- 
ner of diseases by Electricity, and also by 
the miraculous powers of the same sub- 
stance to propel the World. After furnish- 
ing an abundance of the most fantastical 
bombast, he applies his electric force to 
the wrong side, and thereby publishes to 
the world his ignorance of the subject he 
treats of—but with a profusion of quota- 
tions from John Wesley, he endeavors to 
sanctify his monstrous proceedings, 


Doctor Young confers on his system a 
title, which, for length, might satisfy the 
greatest Don in Castile: it does not always 
follow, however, that name expresses cha- 
racter. This learned M. D. of New-York, 
in his new system, denies, in toto, the ex- 
istence of any such “ principle of causation 
as gravitation”—and thinks he bas com- 
pletely refuted the idea, by telling us that 
his oxen cannot draw a load without a 
chain or some other connecting medium. 
He seems to make no allowance for the 


superior attraction of the mass of the earth | P 


acting upon the load, and thereby resist- 
ing the virtue of his insignificant quadru- 
peds. 'The Doctor then proposes to fill 
the whole universe with Electricity. This 
grand exploit being performed, he then 
proceeds to the amputation of both points 
of the sun’s axis. This being done, he 
then goes to work like a surgeon, and 
drags the bowels out of poor Sor; and, af- 
ter boring his sides full of holes, he leaves 
him a hollow shell with open poles, some- 
what resembling an Egyptian mummy— 
und, as he supposes, ina high state of pre- 
servation, forcibly pressed on all sides by 
Electricity. ‘Che Doctor then kindles a 
fire in the centre of the solar shell; and 
this, he says, causes the electric matter to 
explode and fly off through the holes in 
his sides, which he took care to bore ina 
direction bending to the westward—and 
this circumstance makes Sol whirl round. 
The Electricity discharged through the 
curving pores flies off—and, striking a- 
gainst the atmosphere of the planets, 
causes them to move. The force of the 
matter thus discharged from the sun re- 
pels them to their proper distance; and, 
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'demonstrations of all observers, he places 


after he has thus mangled the system to 
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out-jump one from New-Jersey, or else- 
where! 


after it has traversed the whole system, 
it then returns in a condensed state back 
to the sun; and by the force of its return- 
ing, he proposes to produce the rotation 
of the earth. And here he is in the same 
error with Dr. Gale; for he says it acts 
with the greatest force on that side which 
is continually presenting a new surface to 
the sun. Every one who is in the least 
acquainted with astronomy knows, that | 
the side alluded to is foremost in the an- 
nual movements, Such an unhappy ap- 
plication of force would therefore be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous effects; for 
it would destroy the annual motion of the 
earth; and, indeed, he has proposed no- 
thing to produce that phenomenon, but the 
pressure of a dark cone, which lies behind 
it—which must be its shadow—for there 
is no other cone: this is the first account 
we have of the propelling power of sha- 
dows. From this it appears more than 
probable, that it would be apt to move in 
a contrary direction to that in which it 
really does. He says, the electric matter 
is discharged from the solar equator with 
the greatest force; and when the earth is 
in that plane, it is then at its greatest dis- 
tance from the sun; so that contrary to the 


JAMES SIMS. 
Cincinnati, March 10, 1825. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SELECTIONS. 


THE NEW-YORK CANAL FUND. 
| From the Albany Daily Advertiser, February 9. 


The commissioners of the Canal Fund 
yesterday communicated to the Senate a 
most lucid report on the state of the Canal 
Fund. By this report it appears that the 
cost of the canals will be somewhere about 
ten millions; (we write from recollection, 
after hearing it once read,) that the debts 
that will have been contracted at their 
completion will be somewhat short of eight 
millions; and that if the funds appropria- 
ted to the canals be rigidly applied to 
that purpose, together with the tolls, the 
debt will be paid in about ten years; when 
the duty on salt may be removed and 
leave an income to the state of about 
one million per annum, 


This is the most satisfactory report we 
have ever had from the same quarter, 
and while it shows the prosperous condi- 
tion of our fiscal concerns, indicates the 
boundless operations which may hereafter 
| be carried on without additional burthens 
upon the people. Five hundred copies of 
the report were ordered to be printed in 








the sun in the centre of the orbit. But 





make it correspond with his hypothesis, 
he leaves the satellites to plow their way 
without the smallest assistance—so that it 
is altogether a mystery how they get 
along. * But there is miro ak evil | 2 pamphlet form. 

existing yet. The sun is fixed insnuch aj ‘The commissioners state the amount of 
itiful manner, that if a planet or comet | loans to be as follows:—5 per cent. loans, 
should stray beyond the planes of his tro- | $4,524,270 99—-and 6 per cent loans, 
pics, they would immediately be drawn in | $2,943,500—'T'otal, $7,467,670 99—the 
at his polar openings by the apulsive cur-| premium received on these loans was 
rent, and there manufactured into elec- | $225,368 76.-—-Amount of discounts allow- 
tricity! 5 








| ed, $64,988 75.—Of the foregoing loans 
' ; , . ._ | $2,893,500 is redeeme after 

Such is a brief outline of Dr. Young’s | 132709" 4 Urgo70 99. alter Juby det 
system. it would be useless to make any | 1845, : The setae of this tack et 
more remarks upon it, as it 1s stamped nD interest at 5 per cent. redeemable “he 
every direction with the most preposter- July 1837 is $1 400 000 The anid 
; . ° b | 3 o_o 

ous absurdities. | bearing interest at 6 per cent. redeemable 


If then ‘those literary mammoths of the lat the same time, is $2,093,500.—The 


east have determined to crush my efforts, | amount of 5 per cent. redeemable Ist July, 








by classing them with the speculations of | 1845, is $3,124,270 99. ‘The amount of 
Doctor Young, I must confess I begin to| © per cent. stock, redeemable the same 
think they might exercise their genius | time, is $850,000. 

and judgment to more advantage in some || The revenue of the canal fund for 1824 
other direction than in matters of physical || was—-Toll on the Erie canal $294,509 47; 
science. Perhaps athletic speculations | Champlain do. $46,132 75,—Total canal 
would answer a better purpose: such as} tolls $340,642 22, without deduction of 
racing, for instance—either by land or wa- | expenses for collection—-Vendue duty for 
ter. We have heard of some rare experi- || the year ending 30th Sept. last, $199,601 
menters in this way, amongst the first class | 52—-Salt duty for the year ending Noy. 
of animals, I would advise them to pro-| 1, 1824, $99,211 18—Sales of lands for 
gress; and when they have arrived at the | the year ending 30th Nov. 1824, $7,815 
inferior departments, we may expect to 62.—Total amount of revenue in 1824, 
hear how tar a New-York bullfrog can | $647,270 55. 
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OLD LETTERS. 


[The first paragraph of the following selection 
from a late Lonpon MAGAzing, (having been 
found detached from the rest, in an Eastern 
print,)—has already appeated in one of our 
recent numbers :~——but, the sentiments are so 
true to the best feelings of our nature, and 
convey so forcible a reproach to the reckless 





destroyers of Lertgers—(too often before they 

have ftme to become ‘old,’)—that we do not 

hesitate to reprint the entire introduction, 
along with the interesting tale which succeeds 

it.] * 

I know of nothing more calculated to 
bring back the nearly-faded dreams of 
youth—the almost obliterated scenes and 
passidhs of our boyhood—and to recal the 
brightest and best associations of those 
days— 

When the young blood ran riot in the veins, 

And boyhood made us sanguine— 


nothing that more easily conjures up the 


| 





alternate joys and sorrows of maturer 
years—the fluctuating visions that have 
floated before the restless imagination in 
times gone by, and the breathing forms 
and inanimate objects that wound them- 
selves around our hearts, and became al- 
most necessary to our existence, than the 
perusal of old letters. They are the me- 
morials of attachment—the records of af- 
fection—the speaking trumpets through 
which those whom we esteem hail us from 
afar. They seem hallowed by the brother’s 
grasp, the sister’s kiss, the father’s bles- 
sing and the mother’s Jove. When we 
look on them, the friends whom dreary 
seas and distant leagues divide from us are 
again in our presence. : We see their cor- 
dial looks, and hear their gladdening 
yoices once more. The paper has a 
tongue in every character it contains—a 
language in its very silentness. They 
speak to the souls of men like a voice froin 
the grave, and are the links of that chain 
which connects with the hearts and sym- 
pathiesof the living an ever-green remem- 





brance of the dead. 


I have one at this moment before me 
which, although time has, in a degree 
softened the regret that I felt at the loss. 
of him who penned it, I dare scarcely look 
upon. It calls back too forcibly to my re- 





membrance its noble-minded aufhor—the 
treasured friend of my earliest and hap-| 
piest days, the sharer of my puerile but, 
innocent joys. I think of him as he then | 
was—the free—the spirited—the gay— | 


the welcome guest in every circle where 


kind feeling had its weight, or frankness _ 
and honesty its recompense; and, in an) 
instant, comes the thought of what he now | 





is; and pale and ghastly images of death | 
are hovering round me. Isee him, whom | 








| 


stranger following him to the grave—and 
I cannot trust myself again to open his last 
letter. It was written but a short time 
before he fell a victim to the yellow fever 
in the West Indies, and told me, in the af- 
fecting language of Moore, that’ 

Far beyond the western sea 


Was one whose heart remembered me. 
* * x * * * 


Henriette had the kindest heart and the 

finest eyes of any girl leverknew. Her 
voice stole o’er the mind like a spirit of 
Hope. The most simple word became 
music when she uttered it. 
’T was whispered balm-—’twas sunshine spoken. 
And a smile ever lingered round her lip, 
as if enamoured of its ruby haunt. She 
was, indeed a joyous hearted-creature, 
and seldom sighed—or if she did, it was 
for my sorrows and not her own. We wan- 
dered homeward; I scarcely felt her arm 
within my own, except at times when the 
shadow from some lofty tree or passing 
cloud alarmed her, and then she drew 
nearer to my side.—Once, indeed, her 
lips came so close to mine that I could not 
choose but press them. A kiss was not 
thought so great an offence in France as 
in England—thus she was not very angry: 
but I remarked that she did not shrink 
from the shadows as before. 

We reached her father’s residence, 
which was situated at the extremity of the 
village of R , and I could not help no- 
ticing that Henriette appeared paler than 
usual, and that her hand trembled as she 
took a glass of Burgundy, which I present- 
edto her. We had hitherto lived as bro- 
ther and sister, guilelessly and happily to- 
gether; but the kiss of that night had be- 
trayed the state of my heart. She grew 
not less kind, but less familiar towards me: 
and I cannot say that it grieved me, for 
in my situation it wasa sin to love her. I 
was a poor boy, and had neither father nor 
mother, nor a single relative to whom I 
could confide my puny cares. I had been 
left almost alone in the world, and the 
world seemed unkind to me: but, no! no! 
there were some few hearts that loved me 
better for my misfortunes; and strove to 
soothe my wounded spirit with sweet 
words, and smiles, and hopes of happier 
days. 

I had inherited a small but sufficient 
patrimony from my father, who appointed 
Mr C , a merchant, then residing in 
London, my guardian. He was a strictly 
honourable, but severe and money-getting 
man; and this at times caused him to be 
harsh to the sensitive child, whose dispo- 
sition so widely ‘iffered from his own. 
For even in my tenderest years I was sub. 








I loved, and prized, and honoured, shrunk | ject to fits of despondence, especially when 


into poor and wasting ashes. | 
stranger closing his powerless lids—a 
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I saw other children of my own age pass- 
ing their summer days (for with them the 


whole year seemed summer!) beneath the 
smiles and happy eyes of their parents. 
He might have weaned me from my way- 
ward melancholy, but chose the wrong 
means. A kind.word from his lips was 
all that was required; but that he never 
gave. It happened that M. de P—-, a 
French geatleman, from whom he had, 
some years before, received many friendly 
services, during a short stay in France, 
arrived with his only daughter in London, 
and took up his residence at the house of 
Mr. C . Iwas then nearly 11 years 
ofage. M.de P conceived an inter- 
est for me, and offered to take me to 
France. My guardian was not sorry to be 
quit of me, and instantly accepted the 
offer; yet at parting (although he had 
never before shown any affection towards 
me) | think he was moved, for he stretch- 
ed out his hand to me, and my tears fell 
upon it, as | kissed it. He seemed confu- 
sed—perhaps I might say, abashed. He 
was, doubtless, surprised why I could 
grieve at leaving him; but at that moment 
all his stern treatment and unkindness 
were obliterated from my mind, and I re- 
membered only the good that he had done 
me. In such feelings the child is richer 
than the man. The knowledge of the 
world which we obtain in maturer years 
but too frequently stifles, if it does not en- 
tirely subdue them; and in proportion as 
it calls to life the dormant energies of the 
understanding, deadens the kindlier sen- 
timents and purer virtues of the heart. 

We arrived in France. Henriette, the 
daughter of M. de P was about two 
years my elder, and beautiful 

As a young rose-bud opening slowly, 
Kissed by the breath of May. 

She was of the loveliest disposition in the 
world; and, by degrees, her sweet smile 
taught me cheerfulness. We played to- 
gether—we learnt together—we wept to- 
gether. Our sports, and studies, and tears, 
were in communion. As I advanced in 
years I felt how dangerous her presence 
became, yet had not the power to fly from 
it. M.deP was wealthy, and his 
daughter the sole heiress to his fortune. 
I scorned to wrong my benefactor by be- 
guiling away the affections of his lovely 
and innocent child, for | knew that all his 
hopes were centered in her;—and 1 could 














not, if a world had been my recompense, 








would vot listen to it. 





have destroyed them. I once hinted my 
wish of going to my guardian, but he 
] was thus compel- 
led to hear the too fascinating voice, and 
meet the glances of the beautiful dark 
eyes of Henriette. I had attained my 
eighteenth year when M. de P reti- 
red to his chateau near the village of R—, 
where he had resided but two days when 
I took the evening ramble to which I have 
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alluded. From that time we were less to- 
gether, for she read my féelings—and if 
she did not love, I am sure she pitied me. 
A few months afterwards the young Count 
de B came on a visit. He saw and 
loved Henriette. lf any living bemg de- 
served her, it was the Count de B , for 
he had not only inherited the title of no- 
bility, but also every qualification of the 
head and heart that is calculated to adorn 
it; yet I thought—but this perhaps was 
vanity—that she received his addresses 
more for her father’s sake than her own. 
* ~ * * * . 


On the morning that she was to leave 
the chateau to accompany her father and 
the Count to Paris, I was confined to my 
room by indisposition. A gentle tap at 
the door told me that Henriette was come 
to bid me adieu—and for ever. |! trem- 
bled, and the pulses of my heart seemed 
to pause—she entered—the paleness of 
my cheeks seemed to startle her—“I am 
afraid you are not well, Charles,” she ut- 
tered feebly—and took my hand.—Her 
voice, which once so enlivened me, now 
almost broke my heart. I sank back in 
my chair, and covered my weeping eyes 
with my hand. “Charles, (she added,) 
! come on a mournful errand—me must 
part—perhaps for ever—and”—she burst 
into tears; but suddenly, as ifrecollecting 
herself, turned away to conceal them: 
then, assuming a more composed air, she 
continued :—“I know and admire your 
feelings, and were I allowed to follow my 
own, I—but it is a sin to think of it now. 
No!” added she, with more firmness, “we 
must part! Forget that you ever knew 
Henriette. But no! no! I do not ask that. 
Think of her sometimes—but think of her 
as a sister—a sister that has always loved 
you, Charles. Seek among your own 
countrywomen one, who will make your 
days, and weeks, and years,. pass as a 
dream of faéry. Farewell! my father (she 
was too kind to say her lover) awaits me.” 
She pressed her lips for the last time 
against my burning forehead, and rushed 
out of the chamber. I sat for a moment 
without the power to speak, or even to 
think. My sense of feeling, as well as 
happiness had fled with Henriette. 


Struck to the heart, and motionless with grief, 

An unobservant reckless man, I sate 

And heard not—spake not--thought not of my 
woes. 

On a sudden the sound ‘of carriage 
wheels aroused me from my. stupor, | 
was too weak to walk, but contrived to 
crawl on my hands and knees to the win- 
dow, which overlooked the street, and sup- 
ported myself by clinging to the cornice 
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work at the side Heuviette advanced to, 
the carriage—one foot was already on! 
the step—she turned, and as if involunta- 


-_-—— 
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rily, looked towards the window of my a- 
partment—but, on seeing me, hurried 
tremblingly into the coach—and our eyes 
never met again. M. de P and the 
Count de B followed—the door was 
closed—the postilion drove off—and Hen- 
riette was lost to me forever. I followed 
the carriage with my eyes, until it became 
a speck on the horizon, and at length to- 
tally disappeared. 

The few remaining energies which that 
moment of trial had called into play, now 
forsook me, and I sank down in a state of 
utter helplessness and exhaustion, both of 
body and mind. 

Henriette, 

Ea solo yol 8 solamenque mali, 
was cgad to me, and I was again in the 
world, wretched, friendless, and alone. 

The letter, which I received from her 
on the day subsequent to her departure, 
is to me alternately a source of pleasure 
and pain. In my happier moments it 
makes me melancholy—in sorrow it is a 
comfort. I have preserved it for many 
years, and come whatewill, it shall go 
down to the grave with me. 
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From the United States’. Literary Gazette. 
PREPARATION OF CAOUTCHOUC, 

Mr.'T’. Hancock has succeeded, by some 
process,—the result of a long investiga- 
tion, but which he has not published,—in 
working caoutchoc with great facility and 
readiness. It is cast, as we understand, 
into large ingots or cakes, and being cut 
with a wet knife into leaves or sheets, 
about an eighth or a tenth of an inch in 
thickness, can then be applied to almost 
any purpose for which the properties of 
the material render it ft. The caoutchouc 
thus prepared, is more flexible and adhe- 
sive than that which is generally found in 


the shops, and is worked with singular fa- | 


cility. Recent sections made with a sharp 
knife or scissors, when brought together 
and pressed, adhere so firmly as to resist 
rupture as strongly as any other part; so 
that, if two sheets be laid together and 
cut round, the mere act of cutting joins the 
edges, and a little pressure on them makes 
a perfect bag of one piece of substance.— 
The adhesion of the substance in these 
parts where it is not required, is entirely 
prevented by rubbing them with a little 
flour, or other substance in fine powder. 
In this way flexible tube catheters, &c. are 
prepared. ‘lhe tubes intended for expe- 
riments on gases, and where occasion might 
require they should sustain considerable 
internal pressure, are made double, and 
have a piece of twine twisted spirally | 
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ing laterally. The caoutchouc is, in this 
state, exceedingly elastic. Bags made of 
it, in the way just described, have been 
expanded, by having air forced into them, 
until the caoutchouc was quite transparent 
—and, when expanded by hydrogen, the 

were so light as to form balloons, wit 

considerable ascending power; the hydro- 
gen, however, gradually escapes, perhaps 
through the pores of this thin film of 
caoutchouc. On expanding the bags in 
thi® way, the junctions yielded like the 
other parts, and ultimately almost disap- 
peared. When cut thin, or when extend- 
ed, this substance forms excellent washers, 
or collars for stop-cocks, very little pres- 
sO¥t being sufficient to render them per- 
fectly tight. Leather has also been coated 
on oné surface with the caoutchouc; and 
without being at all adhesive, or having 
any particular odour, is perfectly water- 
tight. Before caoutchouc was thus work- 
ed, it was often observed how many uses 
it might in such a case be applied to: now 
that it is so worked, how few the cases 
are in which persons are induced te use it. 








An instance of Johnson's peculiar style 
of expression, (spoiled by Boswell in the 
telling) is thus rectified, in the ‘Memoirs of 


Mrs. Frances Sheridan’: 

“ The day before Johnson died, a friend of 
his sent a man to assist the person who was al- 
ready in attendance in sitting up with him. The 
next day this friend called, and said he hoped 
that the person he sent had been vigilant and, 
active in the discharge of his duty. Johnson, 
with a striking gleam of his wonted forcible 
manner, replied,—* Why, Sir, the fellow had 
the vigilance of a dormouse; and the activity of 
a turnspit, the first time he is put into the wheel.” 


MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


ON PROJECTORS. 

There are certain suspicious minds, scared at 
every thing that has the face of novelty, as if 
what is in use to-day, had not been new yester- 
day. Don’t tell them you have a project on 
foot; talk to them only of an enterprise: all 
your mistrustful spirits are generally governed 
by names. 

Projectors! be clear in your memorials: what 
is a principle in the eyes of a deep philosopher, is 
an absurdity in those of a shallow statesman.— 
Be concise: your judges are so often jaded, that 
a memorial is demonstrative the moment it ap- 
pears not tiresome. 


Provided a projector be cunning, he may ea- 
sily appear deep. 

To speak a great deal and say little, to im- 
pose upon the public by a grave and specious ex- 
terior, to avoid penetrating and discerning eyes, 
to make a suitable and dexterous display of 
some superficial knowledge, to elude coming to | 
an eclaircissement by a disdainful silence, to de- 
ceive the vulgar by ignorant or interested puf- 
fers, to cloak the strongest desires under the 














round betweenthe two. ‘his, therefore, ! veil of the moet perfect indifference : this is more 


is imbedded in the caoutchouc, and, at the | 
same time that it allows of any extension 





in length of the tube, prevents its expand- 


than sufficient to deceive women and the mob; 


‘and the whole world consists of almost nothing 


| else but the mob and women. 


Goma DE PALAJos. 
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COMMODORE PORTER. 

"¥yom the recent friendly correspondence 
which has taken place between this gallant ex- 
terminator of the Pirates of the Gulph, and 
General Vives,—it does not seem that the Gov- 
ernor of Cusa is disposed to view the American 
Commodore’s summary mode of resenting a na- 
tional insult, in as unfavourable a light as seme 
of the corps Editorial at home. Indeed, from the 
avidity with which so many of our pugnacious 
printers appear to seize upon every thing tangi- 
ble in relation to the imputed conduct of this 
Tron warrior of the waters,—there is some red$@h 
to suspect that the old grudge, arising from his 
indiscreet defiance of the press, is still lérking 
in their bosoms. Such a course, however, can 
hardly deserve the name of magnanimity; and 
we hope it will be abandoned,—at least until 
an investigation shall take place, in the proper 
quarter. 

For ourselves, we apprehend that a cruise a- 
gainst a horde of lawless barbarians, carried on 
with a scrupulous regard to the code which re- 
gulates the mutual conduct of civilised nations, 
would be as likely to result in discomfiture as 
success ;—and we, therefore, regret to find that 
the hasty animadversions of his countrymen 
have induced him to relinquish, permanently, 
the e)mmand of the naval forces organized for 
the suppression of piracy, in the Gulph of Mex- 
The following account of the unfortunate loss 
of one of the vessels on this service, is taken 
from the N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser of the 21st 
ultimo: * 





“ Loss of the U. S. schooner Ferret.—Lieut. 
M’Cautey arrived here on Satnrday in the 
Zephyr, from Matanzas. We learn from him, 
that the U. S. schooner Ferret; was upset by a 
Sudden squalor flaw, about 4 P. M. on the 4th 
inst. twamours after leaving thetharbor of Ma- 
tanzas. Acting Lieut.Glen, Midshipman Alden, 
and two men got into a small boat, and with 
difficulty reached the shore at a small village 
about 30 miles to the westward, where he was 
kindly received and furnished with a horse and 
guide to Matanzas, which place he reached at 
2, at night, and communicated the distressing 
intelligence to Lieut. Comd’t M’Keever, of the 
Sea Gull, who immediately directed Lt. Engle, 
to goon board the little schr. Jackall, and pro- 
ceed in search of the wreck, and as soon as the 
steam could be raised the Sea Gull followed.— 
it was, however, near 10 o’clock before the ves- 
sel succeeded in getting to sea, owing to a fresh 
head wind and heavy swell. At half past 11, 
the schooner got along side the wreck, and suc- 
ceeded in preserving the lives of the officersand 
crew, with the exception of the following men, 
viz. John Gregory, ward-room steward, who 
was in the hold mh OO , when the vessel upset— 
Geo. Gordon, a black man—Peter Wheeling, 
seaman, who had been sick a long time, and 
. died from weariness—Christopher O’Conner, 

and Jos. Campbell, ord. seamen, drowned along 
side, about the time the Jackall hove in sigut.— 


The survivors were soon after got on board the 
Sea Gull, where Dr. Dubarry had every thing 
repared to minister to their relief. When they 
eft the wreck, she was sinking fast, and must 
have gone dowy shortly after.” 
RINE 


CANAL LOAN. 

One of our Canal Commissioners has just re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman of great res- 
pectability and influence among the merchants 
and capitalists in the city of New-York, in which 
it is stated, that any amount of money required 
by the state of Ohio for making the canals, may 
be obtained in that place, on advantageous 
terms. So great, indeed, is the confidence now 
existing in regard to the stability and good 
faith of Ohio, that the opiniggais expressed that 
a premium will be given fomtthe loan which is 
about tobe made. The Board of Commission- 
ers confidently expect that the canals will be 
commenced by the;first of July next. The great 
unanimity which prevails in this section of the 
country in regard to the importance of canals 
and turnpikes, renders- it unnecessary to offer 
any further argument in favor of their utility. 
Were there still,any gninds in doubt on this sub- 
ject, we would advert to the fact, that there are 
now several hundred barrels of flour stored be- 
tween this and Dayton, in consequence of the 
impassable state of the roads;—the wagoners 
finding it impossible to reach the city with their 


loaded teams. § 
inline 


VALUATION LAW. 

A liberal and enterprising course of policy 
characterized the last session of our Legislature, 
in the passage of bills for executing some magni- 
ficent public works; providing a new and equi- 
table modeoftaxation ; and laying the foundation 
for a system of intellectual instruction,—from 
which results the most interesting may be ex- 
pected to arise. It is to be hoped that succeed- 
ing Legislatures may be found alike firm, li- 
beral and public spirited; that the magnificent 
schemesin which the State is now embarked may 
be speedily accomplished, and that others, equal- 
ly calculated to give permanency to our insti- 
tutions, and happiness to the people, may be 
promptly undertaken. 

There is one subject, intimately connected 
with this measure, and_indeed possessing much 
influence upon the general welfare of the State, 
to which it is desirable that public attention 
should be directed. This is, the law which pro- 
hibits the sale of real estate, unless it will bring two 
thirds of its appraised value, It is unnecessary, at 
this period, to inquire into the original expedi- 
ency, of this legislative provision. At the time 
of its passage, it may have been wise, politic, 
and necessary, to guard against the sacrifice of 





landed property ;—but, does the exigency of the 
‘present times, or sound policy, any longer re- 
pee its continuance? We think not. Con- 
tracts entered into during the existence of a law, 








\should, as a matter of justice, be subject to its 
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provisions; but would it not conduce to the 
prosperity of the State, to have this law repeal- 
ed in relation to all future engagements ? 

In proportion to the facilities for the colleo- 
tion of debts, will, generally, be the amount of 
the real business of a community, and the abun- 
dance of its circulating medium. Capital, suf- 
ficient to develope the physical advantages of 
Ohio, is alone wanting, to render her second to 
but one State inthe Union. Would not the aban- 
donment of this law create an influx of capital 
and enterprising immigrants? And can its repeal 
prove injurious either to individual or general 
prosperity? Would not an increase of the cap- 
ital of Ohio have an important and beneficial 
influence in promoting the early execution of 
her canals, her turnpike roads, jher system of 
common schools, &c.? These are questions in- 
volving the best interests of the State, and enti- 
tled to serious consideration. We think the 
Editors of newspapers throughout Ohio should 
bring the subject before their readers; and elicit 
an expression of public opinion upon it, before 
the meeting of the next General Assembly.— 
The plan of this Gazette precludes any further 
extension of our remarks at present : but we may 
again resume them, should the public weal call 


for the aid of our exertions. i 
——=—— 
MR. OWEN, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, in Great Britain, 
delivered, last evening, in the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives, his Lecture on the effects and ad- 
vantages of his System for the improvement of 
the physical and moral condition of Society.— 
His Lecture is spoken of as being very clear, 
intelligible, and well delivered. His auditory 
was very numerous: among the assemblage were 
the President of the United States and some of 
his Secretaries, many Members of Congress, &c. 


The. foregoing is from the National Intelligen- 
cerof the 26th ult ;—and affords all the informa- 
tion we have received on the subject of Mr. 
O's. visit to Washington,—no account having 
been given in the latest dates, of any applica- 
tion being made to Congress in relation to the 
proposed communities. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Owen 
explain himself during the few hours he remain- 
ed in Cincinnati ;-—and it appears that a number 
of our citizens, who then, and afterwards be- 
came acquainted with his views, have already 
organized themselves into an Oweniau Commu- 
nity, for the purpose of testing the merits of the 
scheme, in our vicinity. Whatever apprehen- 
sion may be entertained as to the successful 
adaptation of the plan to the state of society in 
America,—all good citizens must unite in the 
wisH that their brightest visions may be real- 
ized. * 





Professor Rafinesque, of Transylvania, has 
made a written-proposition to the Board of Ca- 
nal Commissioners of this State, to Joan them 
at a moderate per cent. all the money which wil} 
be required in cutting the Ohio and Erie Canals! 
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PAisceWlancous items. 


Private letters, yesterday received from Geor- 
ia, state that the Commissioners.oi the United 
tates have succeeded in making a Treaty with 

the Creek Indians, by which they’ have agreed 
to cede and relinquish the title to the whole of 
their lands within the limits of the state of 
Georgia.—Vat. Intel. Feb. 26. 


Some months ago, a lead mine was discovered 
in Shenandoah county, Va. upon the lands of 
Dr. Hupp. Since that time workmen have been 
engaged in excavating the earth, and the expe- 
riment, it issaid, has greatly exceeded the most 
sanguine expectation. The ore 1s remarkably 
pure; very much in its appearance, like that of 
Missouri. It appears tobe very plentiful, and is 
calculated to yield 75 per cent. 


Mr. James Wills, grocer, of Philadelphia, who 
died on. the 22d ult. has bequeathed his proper- 
ty as follows:—To the Friends’ Asylum for in- 
sane persons, 5000 dollars. T’o thefour Month- 
ly Meetings of Friends’ Society, 2500 dollars. 
To the Philadelphia Society for the establish- 
ment and support of Charity Schools, 1000 dol- 
lars. To the Magdalen Society, 5000 dollars. 
To the Orphan Society, the house in which he 
resided, No. 14, Chesnut street. To the City 
Dispensary, and the Dispensaries of Southwark 
and the Northern Liberties, the two dwelling 
houses Nos. $2 and 86, adjoining his residence. 
The residuary estate is bequeathed to the cor- 
poration of the city of Pailadelphia, in trust, to 
be applied to the erection and support of “ The 
Wills Hospital,’’ for the relief of the blind and 
iame. It is said the residuary estate will a- 
mount to 60,000 or 70,000 dollars. 


A woman, 93 years old, has petitioned the 
Pennsylvania Legislature for relief. She states 
that she accompanied her husband, who, at an 
early period, enlisted in the continental army, 
continued throughout the whole war, and was 
present and participated in most of the conspi- 
cuous actions of that eventful period; that, 
among other employments, she assisted in pick- 
ing up balls thrown from the enemy’s cannon, 
in order that, to use her own expression, ‘* the 
enemy might get as.good as he sent.”” She had 
been the mother of 23 children,"all of whom are 
dead. 


Rhode Island Cravats.—A beautiful specimen 
of printed Cravats or Handkerchiefs, has been 
left at our office, the stock of which was manu- 
factured at the mills of the Phoenix Company, 
and the printing done at the establishment of 
the Hopfield Bleaching and Calico Printing 
Company, in Pawtucket. The impression is 
uncommonly fine, the colors fast and brilliant, 
and unless closely examined,a pereon would 
scarcely distinguish the difference between these 
handkerchiefs, and the imported silks of a simi- 
lar figure.—Providence Journal. 


New-York Eye Inrirmary.—It appears 
from the fourth annual report of this excellent 
institution, that 932 patients have been under 
care during the past fear, and of this number 
749 have been cured ;°22 relieved, 9 proved in- 
curable; 6 refused to submit to the treatment. 
prescribed; and one died of another disorder. 
In 64 the results could not be ascertained, and 
81 patients remain in attendance. Since the 
foundation of the infirmary, three thousand 
three hundred and fifty-five patients have been 
under the care of its surgeons. 


We understand that it is the intention of Gen, 
Lafayette to appropriate $80,000 to the liqui- 
dation of claims on him in France, and that he 
intends to reserve th® Jands given to him asa 











Messrs. DurGiisson, MoKey, Bonnycas- 
TLE, Lone and BLagerreRMAN«the five Profes- 
sors selected in Europe for the University of 
Virginia have arrived in that state. This great 
institution is about to open under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. Students are assembling in 
considerable numbers. 

A very ingenious improvement has been made 
in the art of engraving, by Mr. Cu. Goprecnt, 
of Philadelphia. He so disposes of the lines, on 
copper, as to produce a sort of Medallion like- 
ness, which appears to be produced by the pow- 
erful impressions of a steel! die. One of those 
likenesses, from the graver of Mr. Gobrecht, 
is now before us. It is a beautiful and correct 
medallion portrait of Alexanderl. The portrait 
and the letters appear remarkably well raised, 
and the whole interior of the medallion has a 
rich and satin like appearance. Vt. Aurora. 


To the Editors of the Ricitmond Enquirer. 
Paris, December, 1824. 
“IT saw yesterday the last portrait taken of 
Lord Byron, by West, a distant connexion of 
the late President West. It is allowed on all 
hands to be a first rate production. Pozzo di 
Borgho, I understand, has declared it to be a- 
mong the best paintings be hasseen. Lord By- 
ron is represented much fatter, which was the 
case, though he tried every means to avoid it.— 
He was satisfied with the picture, and directed 
W. to have it engraved by Morgher, let his price 
be whatit would. Morgher asked 3,000 crowns 
—said he could not do it under three years.— 
Byron agreed to the price—but would not wait 
the time. W. is going to London, and considers 
his fortune made ;—he is from Kentucky.” 


The Greek Government has sent over two let- 
ters, addressed to the DAUGHTER OF LORD BY- 
RON, giving an account of her father’s death, and 
of the services he had rendered Greece, and de- 
claring that Greece will consider her as its own 
child. 





——_—— 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Campbell’s Love Letters, of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Gambier’s Introduction to the Study of Moral 
Evidence. 

Recollections; a Poem. 

Escalde; an American Poem. 

The Album; .a collection of original and se- 
lected Poems. 

Reminiscences, Moral Poems, &c. by J. Fel- 
lowes, Esq. 

Adsonville, or Marrying Out; a Narrative 
Tale. 
The Writer’s Clerk, or the Humors of the 
Scottish Metropolis; in 3 vols. 
The whole works of Edward Reynolds, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, now first collected, in 
6 vols. 8 vo. (uniformly with the Works of Bish- 
ops Taylor and Beveridge ;) with a Life of the- 
Author, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. and a 
finely engraved portrait. 
Memoirs of Count Segur, Ambassador from 
France to the Court of Prussia. Written by 
himself. 
The Legend of Genevieve; with other Tales 
and Poems. By Delta. In one volume post 
8vo 
Historical Notices of Scottish Affairs, during 
the reigns of Charles I. and James VII. extract- 
ed from the Manuscripts of Sir John Lauder of 
Fountainhall, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Legends of Galloway ; being a series of 
Traditions, illustrative of its Ancient History, 
Customs and Manners, Local Superstitions, &c. 
in one vol. 12mo. by Captain James Dennison, 











bequest to his children. 


t Creetown, 
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PROP@SED PUBLICATIONS: 


Miss Edgeworth has a new work in the press, 
entitled ‘* Mutual, Instruction; the object of 
which is to excite a taste for science, and put 
youth in possession of its principles. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of anec- 
dotes and actual narratives, with suggestions on 
Mental Distress; by the Rev. Solomon Piggot, 
M. A. Rector of Dunstable, and author of seve- 
ral works, will appear in a few days, | 

An English Translation of M.Mollien’sVoyage 
dans la Republique de Colombia, in 1822-3, is we 
understand, in some forwardness. M. Mollien 
is distinguished by his researches in Africa in 
1818. His present work not only embraces a 
lively description of this interesting province, to- 
gether with an historic sketch of the Revolution ; 
but gives an account of the industry, trade and 
agriculture of itsinhabitants; and of their man- 
ners, habits, moral and social condition, &c. 

Alaric A. Watts, Esq. Editor of the Literary 
Souvenir, has in the press, about to be published 
in one thick vol. 8vo. closely but elegantly prin- 
ted, a compilation, tobe called the Politica] Al- 
bum; or, Register of Modern Fugitive Poetry, 
original and select. 

L. E. L.the fair authoress of the Improvisatrice, 
has in the press the Trobadour, the Spanish Mai- 
den, and other Poems. 














Contents of the United States’ Literary Gazette, 
No. 30, for Feb. 15:— Reviews: Tales of an 
American Landlord, Suggestions on Education, 
Parker’s Musical Biography, Fairfield’s Poems, 
Lays of Melpomene, The Sisters of St. Clara.— 
Miscellany : On the Common Systems of English 
Grammar, No. iv., Letters from a Traveller, No. 
vi.—-Poetry: The Lapse of Time, Autumnal 
a of the Husbandman, Night, a Poem.—In- 
telligence : The School at Northampton, Eupho- 
rion of Chaleis, Egvptian Sarcophagus, French 
Waverly Novel, Great Heat at NewSouthWal 
Preparation of Caoutchouc, Chinese College at 
Naples, Memoirs.of Fouche, Statistics of Brazil, 
Southey’s Letter on Lord Byron, Daughter of 
Lord Byron, Roman Amphore, Medical Re- 
mains at Pompeii, List of New Publications for 
February, List of Works in Press for February. 








MARRIED—On the 8tb inst. by Rev. J. L. 
Wilson, Mr. Witttam HutcuHinson to Miss 
SaraH Smits, both of Millcreek township, in 
this county. 

In Washington, recently, Epmunp Krre- 
BY, ofthe U.S. Army, to Miss Er1za A. Brown, 
daughter of Major General Jacob Brown. 

In New-York, Rev. J. Sirtiman Ives, 
rector of Trinity Church, to Resecca SmitH 
Hopart, daughter of the Bishop of the Diocess 
of New-York. Se 

In Washington Ky. Jas. A. Paxton, 
Esq. to Miss Mary K. MARSHALL. 

—— In Chillicothe, Mr. MartHew Watson 
to Miss REBEccA ALLIBONE. 
TREATISES ELT RITE 
DIED—In this city, on the 6th instant, Mr. 
GrorceE N. Hunt, aged 28 years. 

—— On the 23d February, near Natchez, 
Mrs. Lypra C. Prescot, wife of Dr. James B. 
Prescot, of this place. 

—~ In New-York, on the 22d ult. the Rev. 
Joun B. Romeyn, D, D. 

—— In Lexington, Mrs. MARGARET Wick- — 
LIFFE. 

—— at same place, Mr. Tuos. J. Tipsarts. 











The SupscriBERs to the Louisville and Port- 





land Canal Company, in Cincinnati, are request- 
ed to meet at the Office of Messrs. Goodman & 





Emerson, on TUESDAY next, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
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| Ah! now, thou ’rt changed, and calm; 
Thy terrors disappear,— 
Thy accents flow like balm ;— 
My soul! be still, and hear: 


_ Oviginal Poetry. 


Singing on a cold frosty morning,---after several 
warm days. 


Come hither, sweet bird, the cold wind hath harmed 
thee 





“ Tho’ darkness and gloom overshadow my path, 
Yet, daughter of Frailty! I come not in wrath. 
Come warm thy chill’d limbs, and partake my || My mission on earth, from Jehovah is given; 
repast ; I come, erring mortal! to fit. thee for Heaven. 
A few suony days from the covert have charmed thee, 


As hope told thee, falsely, the winter was past. | My footsteps may wither the flowrets of earth, 


And dry up the fountains of pleasure and mirth ; | 
Thy song of the spring a sweet foretaste has given, 1 Yet soon on the waste of the desolate soul, 

Of delights ever new, ever smiling and gay, | New flowrets shall spring, and new fountains 
OF young buds, and fresh flowers, and the soft blue | shall roll. 


Heaven agi : 
The rich ate of earth, and the warm airs of | Those flow’rets perennial no mildew shall blight ; 
May. These fountains eternal, flow on in their light: 


These fountains, those flowers, in Heav’n have 
their birth, 


And faith, love and virtue, convey them toearth. 


In thy fate, hapless bird, O! ’tis plain to discover 
An emblem of life in its early spriog morn, 
When the young heart comes forth with hope glowing 
allover, Tis mine the hard heart,for these gifts to prepare, | 
And shrinks at the touch of the cold world’s chill |] 4.4 ¢his is the mission of mercy I bear: 


scorn. 
The idols that darken the heart are my spoil,— 
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And the rank growing weeds, that o’ershadow 
Sialieiaes. its soil!’ D. 
ee 


What loveless form art thou, 
With cold and ashy cheek? 
Crowned heads before thee bow— 
What is thy name?—Oh, speak! 
Ah, thy destroying breath, 
Even now, consumes my frame, 


Too well, handmaid of death, 
I know thy fearful name! 


The yellow beams of day _ 

At thy approach grow pale; 
The buds of hope decay, 

And mildews blight the vale. 


Cold as the icy shroud, 
When brumal terrors meet, | And see the towering columns rise, 
Thou com’st, like a stormy cloud, | Behold, in Heaven, the lofty dome; 
And darkness clothes thy feet. Based in our hearts, lost in the skies, 
Pale handmaids form thy train, See the proud throne of Washington. 
With wan and withered arms, 
Want, penury and pain, 
And frenzy’s spectral forms. 


Ah why, unwelcome guest, 
Detested, feared by all, 

Why on the couch of rest 
Spread’st thou thy fearful pall? 


Go, go, destroyer go! 
Some waste of nature seek, 
Till health, with blushing glow, 
Revives the faded cheek. 
But whence those thrilling tones, 
So holy, soft, and deep? 
Like harps, that wake ev’n bones 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


This is the day, the glorious day, 

Which gave us FREEDOM’s brightest son; 
When nature formed her purest clay, 

And blessed the world with Washington. 
The Goddess saw the heavenly child, 

And quickly hailed him for her own; 
Breathed o’er his soul her spirit mild, 

And cried “ behold my Washington!” 


** Go forth,” she said, he quick obeyed, 
‘And find, beneath the circling sun, 
A land where we, with liberty, 

May build thy throne, my Washington!” 


America! land of the free, 
Thine is the work of glory done; 
The refuge now of Liberty, 
Well mayest thou boast thy Washington. M. 


H Sele ctcd oe try. 
l ODE—TO LAFAYETTE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Curer of the mighty heart! all hail! 
How art thou wafted on! 

Loud Freepom thundering on the gale 
A nation’s choral song! 

Oh! it is well to such a8 THEE, 

Our world should bend its iron knec, 
To whom its thanks belong: 
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From their sepulchral sleep! What nobler homage hath it known, 
Speak’st thou, stern power, whose sway Than when it bows to worth alone! 
9 >] : 
Extends from pole to pole? Oh, who hath seen an hour ike thine, 
‘st thou the rebel cl Great Patriot of our land! 
Spee teens Ay When all the hearts of all the clime, 


That spurns thy strong controul? Acknowledge thy commant! 















[March 42, 25. 


Foul were the traitor-spirit here, 

Would mock thee with an icy tear, 
Or with a nerveless hand :— 

No, when we t that bounding soul, 

Our own shonid fee) its pulses roll! 










Were not our Fathers,proud of thee, 

When thy bright years were young. 
And Love was left for Victory, 

When Beauty round thee clung? 
And shall the children thankless gaze 
Upon the Father of their days, 

Whose patriot soul was wrung, 

To win in such a bold defenee, 
So splendid an inheritance? 


Oh! may our land forget us—ere, 
With such remembrance by, 
We should so soulless linger here, 
Or so ignobly die! 
The meanest heart that God has formed 
If not by such high memories stormed, 
Sees no redemption nigh ; 
It dies—as basest things have died, 
On the black earth to which it was allied. 


There is a virtue in thy fame, 

The charm of patriot eyes: 
Out-glorying each Jess holy name 

n peerless sacrifice. 

The home--the hope; the inpre ; the tears, 
The ocean storm—the toil of years, 

A cold world’s injuries ;--- 
Oh! who could such a host forget, 

Save thy unbroken soul, FAYETTE! 


The Roman, when he soughé the home 

For which his blood was given, 
Found still but hard imperial Rome, 

In his triumphal haven ;— 
The hands and helms that battled on, 
Thro’ all her stormy Marathon, 

From noble Greece were driven :— 
But oh! the pride that crowns thy years, 
The triumph of a nation’s tears! 


















This is the monarchy of soul! 
Above the power of kings, 
As high as those far lights that roll 
Above Earth’s dimmer things! 
Such godlike spirit has no peers 
Among the wrecks of lowher spheres— 
li floats on bolder wings! ne 
Oh! whose besides thy star shall shine— 
What splendour now can cope with thine! 





There is a roar upon the wave, 
The thunder of our joy,--- 
O’er THEE, the ardent, young and brave, 
The glorious patriot boy, 
Who sprang upon our iron shore, 
To bathe his virgin blade in gore ; 
To conquer and destroy, 
Long years have passed above thy brow— 
Thou com’st the oa ry wartior now! 


Young hands are clasped before thy form, 
In innocence and prayer ; 

And age, that bore with thee the storm, 
Comes in his snowy hair; 

And tears are wept, and palms are wrung, 

Aad silence palsies the peor tongue— i 
The soul alone is there! Af 

Ob! ask not why the tear drop starts— wes 

What can contain the tide of hearts! 


Then welcome! our immortal son, 

To Freepom’s heavenly ground. 
Fair hands, bright beings, wave thee on, 
And shower their roses round! 

O! what had ancient conquerors done, 

T6 grasp the triumph thou hast won, 
The glory thou bast found! 

Go forth! as great as'thou art goud ; 

Thine, is an Empire’s gratitude! 























































